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WHITTIER. 



BY WILLIAM LYON PHELPS, LAMPSON PEOFESSOE OF ENGLISH 

LITERATURE AT YALE UNIVERSITY. 



Tuesday, December 17th, 1907, marks the one-hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of John Greenleaf Whittier. It is prob- 
able that his great fame was never greater than it is to-day; it 
also seems evident that he is a permanent figure in America, 
and that his poetry forms a permanent contribution to English 
literature. Just why this uneducated farmer should have become 
a major poet, while so many clever verse-experts of higher 
aesthetic temperament remain distinctly "minor," constitutes an 
interesting literary problem. 

Whittier was born at East Haverhill, Massachusetts, of old Yan- 
kee stock. His father was poor, and the boy had to work on the 
farm. His school education was exceedingly scanty, and he was 
obliged to support himself during term-time by manual labor. 
Later he taught at the Academy, a (to him) detestable job; 
then he became a journalist in various towns in New England and 
the East. He fell in love with a Hartford girl, offered his heart 
and hand, and was rejected. He planned a journey in the Far 
West, which ill health caused him to abandon; the same un- 
pleasant reason forced him to give up a political career, for 
which his soul burned with ambition. Under Garrison's in- 
fluence he became an antislavery man, devoting many of the 
best years of his life to this unpopular cause; his wisdom, mod- 
eration and calmness in the conflict finally bringing him sharp 
rebukes from the leader, to whom such qualities were incompre- 
hensible. After the war, he lived in contented seclusion, and 
died at Hampton Falls, New Hampshire, on the seventh of 
September, 1892, having nearly attained the age of eighty-five 
years. 
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He was essentially a lonely man. Komantic by temperament, 
susceptible to feminine charms, and exactly constituted for the 
happiness of love and domestic life, he was doomed to austere 
celibacy. Filled with curiosity for distant places, and having 
as contemporaries Irving, who spent over twenty years of his 
life in Europe; Cooper, who, besides his voyages, lived abroad 
seven successive years; Bryant, who made six excursions to the 
Old World; Longfellow, who knew Europe perhaps better than 
his native land — Whittier's travels were bounded on the north 
by the limits of New England, on the east by the neighboring 
shore, on the south by Washington, and on the west by Harris- 
burg. Brought up a Quaker, he was cut off from the cheerful 
human activities of New England churches, the most prominent 
feature of village social life. The curse of constant headaches 
and chronic insomnia made him almost a prisoner, or, as Barrett 
Wendell phrases it, he was "generally troubled by that sort of 
robust poor health which frequently accompanies total abstinence." 
But with all these discouragements, privations, and enforced 
renunciations, he seems to have preserved the temperament of a 
beautiful child. 

Whittier wrote poetry from earliest youth up to the last mo- 
menta of his life, his excellent poem to Oliver Wendell Holmes 
appearing about a week before his death. His successive volumes 
were the chief events in his existence. Now, if we could borrow 
a word from the science of Mathematics, we might roughly divide 
poetry into two classes, — Pure and Applied. Pure poetry would 
be poetry entirely sufficient unto itself ; it gives pleasure merely ; 
its final aim is Beauty. Poets of high distinction who have 
successfully endeavored to compose pure poetry are John Keats 
and Edgar Allan Poe. Applied poetry would include instances 
where the poet's art is applied to some great moral aim, as the 
religious elevation of humanity, or something still more specific, 
like the abolition of slavery. Most of Whittier's productions come 
under the head of Applied Poetry. He makes no claim to be 
either Poeta or Votes. He says : 

" Of mystic beauty, dreamy grace, 

No rounded art the lack supplies; 
Unskilled the subtle lines to trace, 
Or softer shades of Nature's face, 

I view her common forms with unanointed eyes. 
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" Nor mine the seerlike power to show 
The secrets of the heart and mind; 
To drop the plummet-line below 
Our common world of joy and woe, 
A more intense despair or brighter hope to find. 

" Yet here at least an earnest sense 

Of human right and weal is shown; 
A hate of tyranny intense, 

And hearty in its vehemence, 

As if my brother's pain and sorrow were my own." 

Whittier would seem to illustrate Tolstoy's definition of art; if I 
understand the Russian apostle, he maintains that Poetry, Fiction, 
and Drama should be written wholly under the impulse of the re- 
ligious consciousness. For this reason he despises Shakespeare, 
and regards his own tracts as greater than " Anna Karenina." 
Whittier's poetic creed would surely please him. 

To the sensation-seeker, Whittier's poems seem to lack many 
of the qualities that have brought permanent fame to other 
writers. The eternal and predominant theme of poetry — Love- 
Passion — is highly conspicuous by its almost complete absence; 
we search in vain for the salt of humor; there is very little 
internal struggle; for, while Whittier's religious faith was weak 
in dogma, it was strong in assurance; the swift march of his nar- 
rative is often delayed by didactic impedimenta; and his im- 
agination seldom soars to a thrilling height. Yet he unquestion- 
ably belongs to the glorious company of true poets. 

In the first place, he had something which is the only real 
foundation of Art, as it is of Character — absolute Sincerity. Both 
the man and the poet were simply incapable of deliberate false- 
hood. His best poems are transparent like a mountain lake. 
The pure in heart shall see God ; and they see many lowly things 
as well, for their eyes are clairvoyant, unclouded by selfish desire. 
No taint of self-pity mars — as it does in Byron — Whittier's poems 
of Nature. He could not interpret Nature like Wordsworth, but 
he could accurately portray in verse the things that he saw, a 
very rare gift. His pictures of the New England winter land- 
scape are too familiar to quote; but he is something more than 
a snow-poet. The very Genius of Summer is in these lines : 

" Along the roadside, like the flowers of gold, 
That tawny Incas for their gardens wrought, 
Heavy with sunshine droops the golden-rod, 
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And the red pennons of the cardinal-flowers 
Hang motionless upon their upright staves. 
The sky is hot and hazy, and the wind, 
Wing-weary with its long flight from the south, 
Unfelt; yet, closely scanned, yon maple leaf 
With faintest motion, as one stirs in dreams, 
Confesses it. The locust by the wall 
Stabs the moon-silence with his sharp alarm. 
A single hay-cart down the dusty road 
Creaks slowly, with its driver fast asleep 
On the load's top. Against the neighboring hill, 
Huddled along the stone wall's shady side, 
The sheep show white, as if a snow-drift still 
Defied the dog-star. Through the open door 
A drowsy smell of flowers — gray heliotrope, 
And white sweet-clover, and shy mignonette — 
Comes faintly in, and silent chorus lends 
To the pervading symphony of peace." 

Such passages class Whittier among our foremost American poets 
of nature; and they prove that in fidelity to detail he was as 
sincere artistically as he was morally in his attacks upon slavery. 
Again, if Hawthorne was, as has been happily said, the Ghost 
of New England, Whittier was its Soul. The rocky hillsides 
of the North Shore had complete dominion over his heart. And 
(whether we like it or not) New England, though narrow geo- 
graphically, has always held the intellectual and moral hegemony 
of America. There was a vast difference between the Yankee 
farmer and a European peasant. The former owned the land 
that he tilled, as his fathers had before him. The Yankee farmers 
were often poor, often uncultured: but they were never servile; 
they were kings, recognizing no superior but God. Now, Whittier 
knew the Massachusetts farmer's life as well as any man who ever 
lived: and no one has ever expressed it better than he. His 
poetic realism is both external and internal. He gives us naively 
all the details of the farm, together with the spirit of the New 
England home. Busy men in city offices who had been born and 
bred in the country read " Snow-Bound " in a golden glow of 
reminiscence. The picture is simply final in its perfection, with- 
out and within. Not only is it perfect in outline, but perfect in 
its expression of the castlelike security and proud independence 
of the Home. The right word to describe the inner meaning of 
this poem is unfortunately not in the English language, and it 
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is rather curious that we must seek it in the French. The French, 
as has been wearisomely pointed out, have no word for home; but 
we have no word that exactly expresses the significance of foyer. 
It is, however, the real basis of Whittier's greatest poem. 

Finally, in the wide field of Eeligious Poetry, Whittier achieved 
true greatness. Some one has said that the Puritans repre- 
sented the Old Testament, and the Quakers the New. Surely, 
no religious sect in the world has ever had a finer history in 
virtues of omission and commission than the Society of Friends. 
Whittier is primarily a Christian poet, a child of faith. He ful- 
fils one of the highest functions of the poet — he not only inspires 
us in the midst of the daily work and drudgery, but he comforts 
and sustains weary and sore hearts. He followed the gleam. 
Like that old Churchman, George Herbert, Whittier's intense 
piety did not restrict one iota the bonds of his immense charity. 
The same spirit that kept him from hating the slaveholders made 
him a genuine admirer of men whose religious principles he could 
not follow. His poem, "The Eternal Goodness," embraces a 
larger number of true Christians than the Apostles' Creed. On 
the more positive side, it is pleasant to note his manly, sturdy 
defence of his sect in the verses called " The Meeting." I have 
always believed that this particular poem was inspired by Brown- 
ing's " Christmas Eve." The definite attitude toward religious 
worship taken by both poets is precisely similar. They both 
cheerfully recognize the ignorance and uncouthness of the pious 
band; but there each chose to abide, for there each thought he 
found the largest measure of sincerity. 

It is a splendid tribute to the essential goodness of popular 
taste that Whittier has triumphed and will triumph over all the 
modern sensational poets who delight in clever paradoxes, affected 
forms of speech, and in mentioning the unmentionable. The 
" Complete Poetical Works " of Whittier are aglow with the divine 
fire of a great Personality — a personality whose influence makes 
for everything that is best in civilization, and which had to so 
high a degree that childlike simplicity of which the Kingdom of 
Heaven is made. 

William Lyon Phelps. 



